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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the C1rcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Socidlogy, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separattd from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
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Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and | 


the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 





SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 





BY J. H. NOYES. 
E may distinguish the successive ideas 
about the Second Coming of Christ 
which existed in the early ages of Christianity, 
by terms like those which are used in geology. 
We will call the predictions attributed to 
Christ in the four gospels the lowest or 
primary formation; then the views of the 
apostles and their disciples who lived before 
the destruction of Jerusalem will be a series 
of secondary strata; and the opinions of the 
“apostolic fathers” and their churches, i. e., 
of Christians that lived next after the destruc- 
of Jerusalem, will be the ¢ertiary strata, Above 
these come the ideas of the “Church Fa- 
thers ;’ then those of the middle ages; and 
so we ascend by a long succession of layers, 
to the views of modern Christendom. A 
minute history of all these formations ought 
to be written; but the main interest of that 
history would inevitably gather about the first 
three named above. ‘To them, therefore, we 
will direct our present attention. And let us 
look at them simply as scientific phenomena, 
without claiming any special authority for the 
Bible or reverencing any body or any thing 
but the truth. 
THE PRIMARY FORMATION. 

And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, 
the disciples came unto him privately, saying, 
Tell us when shall these things be? and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world? and Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Take heed that no man de- 
ceive you. For many shall come in my name, 
saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many. 
And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars: 
see that ye be not troubled; for all these 
things must come to pass; but the end is not 
yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; and there shall 
be famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, 
in divers places. All these are the beginning 
of sorrows. Then shall they deliver you up 
to be afflicted, and shall kill you ; and ye shall 
be hated of all nations for my name’s sake. 
And then ‘shall many be offended, and shall 
betray one another, and shall hate one anoth- 
er. And many false prophets shall rise, and 
shall deceive many: and because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold. 
But he that shall endure unto the end, the same 
shall be saved. And tnis gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations; and then shall the 
end come. When ye therefore shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken of by Dan- 
iel the prophet, stand in the holy place (who- 
so readeth, let him understand), then let them 
which be in Judea flee into the mountains: 
Let him which is on the house-top not come 
down to take any thing out of his house: nei- 
ther let him which is in the field return back 
to take his clothes. And woe unto them that 
are with child, and to them that give suck in 
those days! But pray ye that your flight be 
not in the winter, neither on the sabbath-day ; 
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for then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this 
time, no, nor ever shall be. And except those 
days should be shortened, there should be no 
flesh saved: but for the elect’s sake those 
days shall be shortened. Then if any 
man say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or 
there; believe it not. For there shall arise 
false Christs, and false prophets, and shall 
show great signs and wonders‘; insomuch that, 
if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect. Behold, I have told you before. Where- 
fore if they shall say unto you, Behold, he is 
in the desert; go not forth ; behold, he is in 
the secret chambers ; believe it not. For as 
the lightning cometh out of the east, and shin- 
eth even unto the west ; so shall also the com- 
ing of the Son of man be. For wheresoever 
the carcass is, there wil the eagles be gathered 
together. Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days, shall the sun be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken: and then shall ap- 
pear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. And he shall send his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other. 
Now learn a parable of the fig-tree ; when his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
ye know that summer is nigh: so likewise ye, 
when ye shall see all these things, know that . 
it is near, even at the doors. Verily I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be fufilled. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away. Matt. 24: 3—35. 

Two of the other Evangelists, viz.,. Mark 
and Luke, report Christ as predicting his Sec- 
ond Advent in nearly the same words. Mat- 
thew records two other brief expressions of 
Christ, exactly according with the above 
prophecy, as follows : 

Ye shall not have gone over the cities of 
Israel till the Son of Man be come. Matt. 
10: 23. 

Verily I say unto you, there be some stand- 
ing here, which shall not taste of death, till 


they see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom. Matt, 16: 28. 


Mark and Luke also both report this last 
prediction, and John records another nearly 
equivalent to it, in which Christ signified that 
he (John) should be one of those who would not 
taste of death till the Second Advent. John 
a3: 33. 

There can be but one opinion among honest 
thinkers about the “me pointed out in these pas- 
sages. In fact there és but one opinion among 
scientific interpreters in this country and in 
Germany, as to the limitation of the predic- 
tions in the 24th of Matthew and the kindred 
passages, to the lifetime of one generation 
from their date. There are various theories 
among the critics as to the true method of rec- 
onciling these predictions with the events of 
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history and with the traditional belief of Chris- 
tendom in regard to the day of judgment. 
Moses Stuart explained away that part of the 
24th of Matthew which relates to Christ’s com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven, by calling it figura- 
tive language. Edward Robinson referred it 
to certain obscure wars which happened a few 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Some of the German commentators, as De 
Wette, think that, the Evangelists misreported 
Christ. Olshausen and others do not hesi- 
tate to say that Christ himself was mistaken, 
and prophesied erroneously in regard to his 
Advent. But all agree that the language 
attributed to him sets the time for his coming, 
whatever may have been meant by it, at a 
point within the lifetime of some of his disci- 
ples, and represents it as the immediate sequel 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. The fact 
that the exact day or year of the event was 
left uncertain, does not militate with the cer- 
tainty that the time of it was limited to the 
duration of one generation. When a Wall- 
street operator buys or sells stock with the 
condition, “seller thirty,” he means that the 
seller may deliver the stock any time within 
thirty days, but must deliver it at the end of 
that time: which is an uncertainty within a 
certainty, like that in the predictions of Christ’s 
Advent. 


It is evident from what is before us that the 
great “mistake” in regard to the time of the 
Second Coming, imputed to Paul and the other 
apostles by Bush, Barnes, Tholuck and all the 
more cautious commentators of Germany (as 
well as by Gibbon and other scoffers), does not 
rest with any of the secondary representatives 
of Christianity, but goes back to its author 
and its fundamental records. Christ himself 
is certainly responsible for that “ mistake,” 
unless the four Evangelists have unanimously, 
uniformly and outrageously misreported him ; 
which is very improbable, and will not be as- 
sumed by us. 

SECONDARY STRATA. 
1. Paul's Idea of the Second Coming. 

For this we say unto you by the word of 
the Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent 
them which are asleep. For the Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the 


clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord. 1 Thess. 4: 15—17. 


Let the reader observe that this passage 
unmistakably indicates that Paul expected the 
Second Advent within his own lifetime ; and 
also that he expressly professed to have been 
taught what he uttered on this matter “ by the 
word of the Lord,” and not by his own private 
judgment, as Bush and Barnes alleged. We 
cite this remarkable passage to begin with, be- 
cause it is a clear outline of the apostle’s 
entire theory of the Second Advent, and ex- 
plains and harmonizes all the other passages 
which follow below: 


Behold, I show you a mystery ; we shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 





dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. 1 Cor. 15: 51—52. 

For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven: if so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked. 
For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened: not for that we would be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might 
be swallowed up of life. 2 Cor. 5: 1—4. 

Because the creature itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, into the 
glorious ljberty of the children of God. For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth, and 
travaileth in pain together until now: and not 
only they, but ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body. Rom. 8: 
21I—23. 

For our conversation is in ‘heaven; from 
whence also we look for the Savior, the «Lord 
Jesus Christ : who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things unto himself. 
Phil. 3: 20, 21. 

When Christ, who is our life shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory. 
Col. 3: 4. 

Looking for that blessed hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our Savior 
Jesus Christ. Titus 2: 13. 

And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Thess. 
5: 23. 

Ye come behind in no gift ; waiting for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall also 
confirm you unto the end, that ye may be blame- 
less in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 
fs 9B. 

He which hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. 
Phil. 1: 6. 

That ye may be sincere and without offense 
till the day of Christ. Phil. 1: ro. 

Ye turned to God from idols, to serve the 
living and true God ; and to wait for his Son 
from heaven. 1 Thess. 1:9, 10. 

To the end he may stablish your hearts un- 
blameable in holiness before God, even our Fa- 
ther, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his saints. 1 Thess. 3: 13. 

The Lord direct your hearts into the love of 
God, and into the patient waiting for Christ. 
2 Thess. 3: 5. 

Keep this commandment without spot, un- 
rebukable, until the appearing of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. 1 Tim. 6: 14. - 

Knowing the time, that now it is high time 
to awake out of sleep: for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. The night is 
far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore 
cast off the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armor of light. Rom. 13: 11, 12. 

And the God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly. Rom. 16: 20. 

The Lord is at hand. Phil. 4: 5. 

Ye see the day approaching. Heb. ro: 25. 

’ For yet a little while, and he that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry. Heb. ro: 37. 


2. Fames’s Idea of the Second Coming. 

Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the com- 
ing of the Lord. Behold, the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain. Be ye also patient ; stab- 
lish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh. Grudge not one against another, 
brethren, lest ye be condemned: behold the 
Judge standeth before the door. Jas. 5: 7—9. 





3. Peter's Idea of the Second Coming. 


Who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in 
the last time. Wherein ye greatly rejoice, 
though now for a season (if need be) ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations: that 
the trial of your faith, being much more pre- 
cious than of gold that perisheth, though it 
be tried with fire, might be found unto praise, 
and honor, and glory, at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ....... Wherefore gird up the loins 
of your mind, be sober, and hope to the end 
for the grace that is to be brought unto you at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. 1 Pet. 1: 5—7 
and 13. 


The end of all things is at hand: be ye 
therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. The 
time is come that judgment must begin at the 
house of God. 1 Pet. 4: 7, 17. 

4. Fohn’s Idea of the Second Coming. 

Little children, it is the last hour: and as ye 
have heard that antichrist shall come, even 
now are there many antichrists ; whereby we 
know that it is the last hour.......And now, 
little children, abide in him; that when he 
shall appear, we may have confidence, and not 
be ashamed before him at his coming. 1 John 
2: 18, 28. 

Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but 
we know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him; for we shall see him as he is. 
1 John 3: 2. 

TERTIARY STRATA. 

So far we have found homogeneous forma- 
tions. The apostles and their disciples mani- 
festly had the same views of the Second Com- 
ing that appear in the primary records of 
Christ’s words. But now, as we pass beyond 
the first generation and the period of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, we come to a sharp 
change. The limestone layers of geology are 
not more distinct from the coal strata under 
them, than the ideas of the second generation 
of the church about the Second Coming are 
from those of the apostles. ‘The “ Apostolic 
Fathers” as distinguished from the “Church 
Fathers” are St. Clement, St. Polycarp, St. 
Ignatius, St. Barnabas, and the “ Shepherd of 
Hermas.” ‘These are all supposed to have 
been partly contemporary with the apostles, 
and to have been more or less acquainted with 
them. ‘Their place in history is between the 
apostles and the “Church Fathers,” in the 
latter part of the first century and the first 
half of the second. We have looked through 
all that remain of their writings for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what they thought of the 
Second Coming; and have obtained the fol- 
lowing results : 


1. St. Clement's [dea of the Second Coming. 

The only document of this father which is 
admitted to be genuine is a long epistle to the 
Corinthians. There are indications in it that 
it was written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and this is the judgment of the critics. 
We find but two allusions to the Second Ad- 
vent, which, though feeble and obscure, harmo- 
nize with the previous formation, and confirm 
the supposition that the epistle was written be- 
fore A. D. 70, and therefore under the influence 
of the primitive theory. Here are the pas- 
sages : 

“Of a truth, yet a little while, and his will 
shall be suddenly accomplished. The Holy 
Scripture itself bearing witness, ‘that he shall 
quickly come and not tarry, and that the Lord 
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shall suddenly come to his temple, even the 
Holy One whom we look for.’” 

“Let us therefore strive with all earnestness, 
that we may be found in the number of those 
that wait for him ; that so we may receive the 
reward which he has promised.” 


2. St. Polycarp’s Idea of the Second Coming. 

All chat this famous martyr has to say about 
the Second Advent is a single indefinite ex- 
pression declaring that Jesus Christ “shall 
come to judge the quick and dead,” which is 
common-place at the present time. 


3. St. Lenatius’s Idea of the Second Coming. 

The remains of this father are seven long 
epistles to various churches and persons. Our 
search in them was wholly fruitless. The only 
remote allusion to ideas like those of the apos- 
tles concerning the times before the Second 
Advent, is in these words: “The last times 
have come upon us.” 


4. St. Barnabas’s Idea of the Second Coming. 

This father is supposed to have been the 
companion of Paul. In that case we might 
expect to find in his writings matter homogene- 
ous with the apostolic strata ; and in fact his 
epistle has several interesting expressions 
which we cite, as follows: 

“The consummation of sin is come, as it is 
written, as the prophet Daniel says. And for 


this end the Lord hath shortened the times 
and the days.” 


“ After the resurrection he will judge the 
world.” 


“The Son of God, who is the Lofd of all, 


shall come to judge both the quick and the 
dead.” 


“They shall see our Savior hereafter com- 
ing in the the clouds of heaven.” 


“The day is at hand in which all things 
shall be destroyed, together with the wicked 
one. The Lord is near, and his reward is with 
him.” 

There are some indications in the first of 
these passages, as indeed there are elsewhere, 
that this epistle was written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, or perhaps nearly at the 
time of that event. 


5. The Shepherd of Hermas’s Idea of the 
Second Coming. 

This is the most copious writer of all the 
“apostolic fathers ;” but no word of allusion 
to the Second Advent do we find in all his 
“visions ” and “ similitudes.” 





It is reasonable to suppose that the ideas of 
the primitive age lingered in the churches a 
few years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Thus Bulwer represents (on what authority we 
know not) that the Christians in Pompeii, at 
the time of its burial by lava from Vesuvius 
in A. D. 79, imagined that the Second Advent 
was upon them. This was about ten years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

But the “ Apostles’ Creed,” which is said to 
have assumed its mature form as early as the 
middle of the 2d century (A. D. 150) has not 
a trace of the Apostles’ ideas about an impend- 
ing Second Coming; but expresses itself in 
the indefinite way that has been fashionable in 
Christ2ndom ever since. The whole of it will 
not weary the reader. Here it is: 

Apostles’ Creed. 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth: and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord: who was con- 





ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary: suffered under Pontius Pilate; was 
crucified, dead and buried ; he descended into 
hell. The third day he rose again from the 
dead. He ascended into heaven, and sitteth 
at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 
From thence he shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 1 believe in the Holy Ghost: fhe 
holy catholic church: the communion of 
saints: the forgiveness of sins: the resurrec- 
tion of the body: and the life everlasting, 
Amen. 


Some observations and inferences suggested 
by the foregoing survey of Second Advent 
Geology will be presented in another article. 


OUR WILD FRUITS. 








BY H. A. WARNE. 


HERE is a charm about the fruits which grow 

wild. The untamed products of the woods 
have a flavor all their own, piquant, and stimulative 
of ideas that belong to the forest and suggest 
unrevealed secrets of plant life. 


To eat of them with the boy’s appetite and faith in 
their excellence puts you on good terms with 
nature; you taste her salt, and are welcome to 
all her liberal hospitality can give. She has a 
welcome for those who do not despise her simple 
gifts, and the school-boy and the genuine naturalist 
find acceptance with her alike, the one coming with 
headlong joy to ransack the woods, the other with 
as simple-hearted but more intelligent apprecia- 
tion. , 

I would say a word tor our wild fruits in the 
spirit that makes the most of their attractions, 
taking them gladly just as nature has developed 
them, and forgetting for the time that there are 
better fruits in the world. 


Have you forgotten how in your rambles in the 
most shady and moist part of the woods you first 
found the May-apple? The beautiful, waxen 
flower, pure as snow, you met in May; but not 
until July did its fragrant, yellow fruit, a mammoth 
berry, large as a hen’s egg, greet your eye. Gray 
described it in one edition of his Manual as 
“mawkish, eaten by pigs and boys.” What a 
libel on nature’s beautiful and pleasant fruit! Its 
cooling juices deserved a better report surely ; and 
it was but a meager apology in his last edition to 
describe it simply as “ sweet and slightly acid, edi- 
ble,” omitting the sneering phrase as undignified, 
perhaps. But it was some consolation to me to 
find it offered for sale some years ago in the mar- 
kets of a large city. 


The Barberry, which belongs to the same family, 
finds better appreciation for its scarlet berries, 
though its insatiate acidity demands unlimited 
sugar from the lover of barberry jam. 


The Custard-Apple family, suggesting the lus- 
cious fruitage of the tropics, is represented in 
the Western and Southern States by our largest 
fruit, the Papaw. It is lightly esteemed by the 
denizen of the city, but I imagine it must have 
been a delicious morsel to the Indian ; and I can 
speak for the boys (with keen recollection of their 
enjoyments), that its olive-green sacks, often four 
inches long, and filled with yellow custard, ready 
cooked, sweetened and flavored in nature’s kitchen, 
are accounted the richest gifts of the woods. No 
sauce like hunger ; and the sharp appetite of the for- 
est ranger can readily dispose of half a dozen pa- 
paws. But one must eat them where they grow. 
Nature seems to say, Help yourselves, friends, eat 
all you want in my orchard ; but take none away 
from the woods, or you will find their flavor unpalat- 
able ; and those who disobey her rule are apt to find 
this true in some degree, whether they gather pa- 
paws or her sweetest berries. 





The Papaw is unfamiliar to the people of the 
Eastern States; but there is something so unique 
about the tree, its flower, and its fruit, that a lover 
of remarkable vegetable forms may naturally feel 
a pride in it as indigenous to our woods. 


Associated in my mind with the Papaw is the Per- 
simmon or date-plum, a fruit singular in many re- 
spects. Like the papaw it is the sole representa- 
tive of its family among our Northern trees, and 
suggests many interesting ideas connected with its 
tropical race—the Ebony family. So beautiful is 
this truit in its smoothness and plumpness when 
ripening, colored richly with mingled vermillion, 
orange, and brown, that nature might seem aiming 
at some practical joke in making it so attractive. 
One instinctively bites it with eagerness when first 
seen, but as suddenly stops with most comically 
expressed surprise. Never will that bite of the 
first persimmon be forgotten. The quintessence 
of all that is puckery and astringent before the 
frost has stolen its beauty, that potent kiss renders 
it the sweetest and mildest of fruits—as cloying as 
honey. 


The opossum delights in this fruit; and the 
negro, hunting his favorite game in the frosty 
moonlight, is often led by the yelling dogs to the 
persimmon groves, where this curious animal is 
found feasting on their fruit. In the light of 
Darwinian ideas one wonders how both tree and 
marsupial became so far separated from all their 
allies. 

But it is to that interesting family which includes 
the rose and the apple that most of our wild fruits 
belong, as well as the fruits of our orchards. 
Earliest and best, the Strawberry whitens the 
prairies with its numberless blossoms, and then 
crimsons them with its abundant fruit, so sweet 
and flavorous, that nature seems to have exhausted 
her organic chemistry in creating them. Next 
comes the coral June-berry, that first brightened 
the woods of April with its snowy flowers. Then 
come the Raspberries, black and red caps, that love 
the hills and the soil purified by forest fires. 
In swift succession come the delicious Dewberry ° 
and Blackberry which never cloy, associated in all 
minds, like the Blueberry, with joyous days in the 
woods. Then the Cherry and the Plum; the for- 
mer suggestive of latent possibilities of culture in 
its vinous flavor; the latter varying in color from 
crimson to translucent amber, and yet more in 
taste from austerity and bitterness to melting 
juiciness and sweetness—the plum groves like 
oases in the western prairies tempting the traveler 
to stop and enjoy the bounty of the wild orchard. 
In such feasts when one hits upon the lucky trees 
he scarcely thinks better fruit could exist. 


Our Crab-apple, too, is as variable as the plum 
in shape and size, and is sometimes so large and 
golden in hue, with quince-like fragrance, as to sug- 
gest to many, I think, an incomparable pippin of 
the future, if man’s aid should help on the slow, 
uncertain efforts of natural selection. The pleas- 
ant flavored Haw (Crategus tomentosa) also 
would seem worthy of an improving hand. 


We may give but running mention to the Goose- 
berry and Currant, that skirt the woods, not unac- 
ceptable to the appetite of the rambler ; the Elder- 
berry, suggestive of home-made wine, and the Black 
Haw (Viburnum prunifolium) with jetty clusters. 

But one must not slight the Blueberry and 
Huckleberry, the glory of barren hills, associated 
in the mind of the botanist with the floral beauty 
of the rhododendron, the azalea and rhodora, their 
royal relations. These modest fruits are such gen- 
eral favorites, and are yielded so abundantly by 
nature as to have become an object of trade, com- 
ing in hundreds of bushels from the evergreen 
regions of Michigan to Chicago, and are followed in 
still greater abundance by the welcome Cranberry. 
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But who would have thought that the Winter- 
green berry (Gaultheria procumbens) would ever 
have found importance in the speculative eye, 
albeit its aromatic spicery has charms enough for 
the lover of wild flavors. Who thinks of it by the 
bushel? yet Michigan now sends large quantities 
to the Lake cities, and each fruit-stall is bright 
with its scarlet. One ambitious fruit vender re- 
cently exhibited a barrel full. 

A charm hangs over our native fruits I have 
said ; but after all, pleasant as many of them are in 


their wild condition, away from the woods one 
naturally recalls the marvels of horticulture, and 
wonders whether cultivation might not develop 
from the wild fruits new and toothsome creations, 
as unlike their ancestors as the péar and the peach 
are unlike theirs. 

The native Grape has received attention, and with 
remarkable results. Who would suppose, judging 
from ordinary forms of the wild fruit, that the un- 
palatable Fox-grape could be the parent of the 
choicest fruitage of our vineyards, including the 
Isabella and Catawba, and still finer sorts? 

The experimenter has a pleasant field in this 
direction, and in the case of our nut-bearing trees, 
so variable in the quality of their fruit, a certain 
prospect of useful results from selection and cul- 
ture. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wm. A. Hinps, Eptror. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1871. 


New subscribers will please notify us when they 
wish to receive back numbers of the present vol- 
ume. 


ABOUT NEW COMMUNITIES. 


A western subscriber sends to the Community a 
communication, in which he mentions that at “ some 
future day, near or remote, a Community similar to 
the O. C., will be organized”’ in the State in which 
he resides ; and, at the solicitation of friends, he 
“invites all persons everywhere, particularly in the 
West, whose presence would help instead of hin- 
der in a work like this, and who desire to enter into 
it, to open correspondence through him with those 
there and elsewhere who expect to join in the tn- 
dertaking.” He adds ina postcript: ‘“ By publish- 
ing my communication in the CIRCULAR, in whole 
or in part, or by calling attention to it so that the 
object aimed at may be as well secured, you will 
or may accomplish much good, and in no case 
work injury or evil.” Now if we were certain 
of the correctness of the last statement, it would 
give us great pleasure to publish the communication 
of our correspondent, and many other similar com- 
muncations received within a few months. We 
have no occasion to call in question the sincerity 
of the writers ; most of them are doubtless actuated 
by good motives. But knowing as we do, that 
Communism such as exists in the O. C. is impos- 
sible without a high degree of spritual earnestness, 
and knowing that many of those who would be like- 
ly to respond to such a call as is contained in the 
communication before us, do not possess it, and, 
therefore, that the chances are that Communi- 
ties thus formed would have but a short and un- 
happy career, involving in misfortune honest and 
earnest-hearted persons, we do not consider our- 
selves at liberty even to announce the many pro- 
jects on foot for establishing Communities similar 
to the O. C. For the most part we are personally 
unacquainted with the projectors and with the 
details of their plans; and we therefore ask to be 
excused from all responsibility in regard to their 
experiments. 
yet come for establishing new Communities model- 
ed after the O. C.; and so repeat the exhortation 
given to our friends a few mgnths ago: “Be pa- 


\ 


In fact; we do not think the time has * 





tient respecting the formation of new Communi- 
ties ; premature experiments will only interfere 
with your best interests.” 


RULLOFF. 





HAT a high development of the intellect 

is compatible with unspeakable corruption 
of heart, is well exemplified in the case of Edward 
H. Rulloff, the convicted murderer. It is often 
assumed that if men devote themselves to science 
and the higher departments of literature, it is 
sufficient evidence that. they are actuated by 
sound moral principles and incapable of great 
crimes. Rulloff understands this, and points tri- 
umphantly to the fact, that no small portion of 
his life has been spent in scientific pursuits. At 
his recent trial he referred to his work on the 
origin of language, and asked if it was probable 
that a man engaged in such pursuits could be a 
burglar anda murderer. An artist of no mean 
skill, the master of six or seven languages, 
an author, versed in legal lore, he would pass in 
any ordinary society as an intelligent, highly edu- 
cated man. And yet the evidence appears con- 
clusive that his life has _ been filled with the 
darkest deeds; that he has associated with rob- 
bers and cut-throats, plotting crimes for them 
to execute; that after living with his wife for two 
years he murdered her and her infant daughter, 
and sunk their bodies in the waters of Cayuga 
Lake ; and that he recently murdered a clerk who 
was guarding his employer’s property ; that he is, 
in short, another Eugene Aram. It had been the 
firm conviction of many persons for years that he 
was supremely wicked; but his education and 
accomplishments shielded him. With all the evi- 
dences of his guilt before us, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that a man who has devoted so many years 
to intellectual studies, and is so absorbed in 
them that while confronting death he pursues them, 
and weeps only at the thought that he may have 
to leave unfinished a literary work on which he is 
engaged, has been guilty of the crimes charged 
against him. We shrink from the acceptance of 
such facts concerning human nature. Still they 
must be accepted. Rulloff’s case does not stand 
alone. Many other instances occur to mind, il- 
lustrating and emphasizing the fact, that the cul- 
tivation of the brain does not of itself make a 
good man ; that, on the contrary, such cultivation in 
connection with infidelity may make the most com- 
plete scoundrels. 

The moral to be drawn from such cases obvious- 
ly is, that the standard of society respecting char- 
acter should be raised. Society must demand 
more than brain culture and polished manners of 
those who seek its high favors; it must demand 
culture of the heart and faith in God. 


“CLEAR GRIT.” 





Clear grit is always known. It is easy to see 
that the line between clear grit and imitation comes 
at last to that fine edge that runs between mere 
selfishness and a noble self-forgetfulness. When | 
care more for number one than all the other num- 
bers put together, I am on the division line ; but 
when I am ready to do anything I am set to do, 
then I am on the right side, and shall turn out 
every time just about what I ought tobe. No man 
ever turned out with clear grit at last whose great 
object in life was to look out for number one. He 
may have all the virtues in “Webster's Dic- 
tionary,” and all the graces in “Chesterfield,” but 
that one thing he cares most of all for—himself— 
kicks him finally out of the ranks, and he breaks 
down at that point where the true man succeeds.— 
Lecture of Robert Collyer. 


We like this definition of “clear grit.” We are 
assured that the best “grit,” the truest manhood, 
does not exist in connection with selfishness. It 
is found where devotion to principle is stronger 
than any personal motive. Mr. Collyer gives in 





his lecture many illustrations of “clear grit,” but 
none so good as are recorded in a book filled with 
instructions for those who wish to cultivate this 
desirable quality. We read in it of persons who 
were “tortured not accepting deliverance ;” of 
others who had “trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ments: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
were “tempted, were slain with the sword: they 
wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins ; be- 
ing destitute, afflicted, tormented ; they wandered 
in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves 
of the earth.” They had “clear grit.” 


THE FALL OF PARIS. 





Our last CIRCULAR, with its announcement of 
the imminence of the fall of Paris, had not reached 
its readers, ere the news was flashing to all parts 
of the world of the accomplishment of that great 
event. War, with its adjunct famine, has done its 
work, and the long defiant French capital has sued 
humbly for an armistice and conditions of peace. 
The German terms are accepted, the German sol- 
diers man the cordon of Parisian forts, two millions 
of French people and four hundred thousand 
French soldiers, tired of a hopeless struggle, yield 
to their inexorable foe. This is one of the great- 
est events in the history of modern warfare. 

Paris has fallen. The corrupter of nations, 
the disturber of the peace of Europe, the queen 
of the world’s fashion-worshipers, the mother of 
an unclean social life, the teeming source of base- 
less social theories and speculations, has fallen. 
It is too soon to estimate the importance and final 
beneficence of this great event. Only when full 
deliverance from the incubus of the false civilization 
and influences which have radiated from Paris, is 
realized, will it be appreciated. T. &. P. 


RARE WORKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Community acknowledges the receipt from 
the publisher, W. Elliot Woodward, Esq., Boston, 
of six volumes of his very valuable “ Historical 
Series.” The titles of the works are as follows : 
THE WITCHCRAFT DELUSION in New England: 

its Rise, Progress and Termination, as exhibited 

by Dr. Cotton Mather in The Wonders of the 

Invisible World; and by Mr. Robert Calef, in 

his More Wonders of the Invisible World, with 

a Preface, Introduction and Notes, by Samuel 

G. Drake. 3 vols., small quarto. 

ANNALS OF WITCHCRAFT in New England and 
elsewhere in the United States, from their first 
Settlement. Drawn up from unpublished and 
other well authenticated records of the alleged 
operation of Witches and their instigator, the 
Devil. By Samuel G. Drake. 1 vol., small 
quarto. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN WARS OF NEW 
‘ENGLAND, from the first Settlement to the ter- 
mination of the War with King Philip, in 1677. 
From the original work of the Rev. William 
Hubbard. Carefully revised, and accompanied 
with an Historical Preface, Life and Pedigree of 
the Author, and Extensive Notes, by Samuel G. 
Drake. 2 vols., small quarto. 

These works are printed on large paper, heavy 
and tinted, in the excellent style of Joel Munsell of 
Albany, N. Y. The thanks of the students of 
American history are due to Mr. Woodward for 
making these rare works accessible to them through 
these handsome editions. 

Mr. Woodward has also had printed in two vol- 
umes, the “ Records of the Salem Witchcraft, cop- 
ied from the Original Documents,” as preserved 
in the archives of Essex County, Massachusetts. 
Few events in the history of New England are of 
more intefest, or more imperatively need to be re- 
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studied for a new verdict, than the Salem Witch- 
craft. Mr. Woodward’s historical instinct was a 
good one in putting these records in a permanent, 
accessible form. 

We hereby return our thanks to Mr. Wood- 
ward for his valuable and acceptable gift. T. L. P. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have in press, 
soon to be issued, a new work by Charles Darwin, 
entitled, Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. The work has been in preparation for 
twenty years. It is published here simultaneously 
with its issue in England from the press of Messrs. 
Murray & Co., London. Great curiosity prevails 
respecting the work, over two thousand copies hav- 
ing already been ordered in England in advance 
of its publication. Whatever may be found to be 
the final value of Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of Natu- 
ral Selection, as applied to the origin of Man, it is 
certain that his writings are of great interest for 
their suggestiveness and scientific enthusiasm. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Another silk-reel has been placed in the upper 
sitting-room, and the “doing up of sewings” 
promises to be quite a thriving little business 
there. This kind of silk, “sewings,” is no longer 
sent over to. Willow-Place to be finished for the 
market, but the sorting, bunching and pressing 
are all done here. There is something quite 
charming in the idea of having such a business car- 
ried on right in the family circle. Our readers 
must certainly all be familiar with our upper sitting- 
room, by this time. With its two tiers of bedrooms 
and pleasant windows, it is one of the great gang- 
lions of our home system, so to speak; and right 
in the center of this home-center, thé soft, pliable 
fibers of the silk are twisted and knotted all day long 
by useful fingers. From thence it goes out to the 
“wide, wide world ;” it travels from Boston to St. 
Louis, from Montreal to New Orleans. We 
wonder if the fingers plying the busy needles that 
swiftly draw this silk back and forth, thrill as they 
touchit. We like to think that anything prepared in 
an atmosphere ringing with the chat of many voices, 
made merry by the crowing and prattling of infants, 
and stirred by earnest thoughts, takes on a peculiar 
magnetism. 


Tuesday, Fan. 31.—We had quite a fall of snow 
before the warm weather of yesterday and to-day, 
and now it is in just that moist condition favorable 
to the throwing and rolling of snow-balls. The 
children are making the most of this unexpected 
treat, before the sun “shines it all away.” "They 
race gleefully all about the quadrangle, pelting each 
other and passers-by with their chilly missiles: or 
else they start a little ball at the end of the lawn, 
and roll it over and over till it is so big that all of 
them combined can’t stir it. 

Wednesday, Feb. 1.—Last night it rained, and 
to-day the earth is “ring-streaked, speckled and 
spotted, ” the brown predominating over the white. 


—One of the exercises during the Children’s 
Hour has been the repeating of texts from the 
Scriptures. on various subjects. The last subject 
chosen was Peter. The children were told at the 
close of one evening’s session, to each find a text. 
either concerning Peter or from his writings, and 
commit it so as to be able to repeat it. For the 
next two days the children were very enthusiastic 
over their texts. ‘ What is your verse?” “Do you 
want to hear mine?” Oh, do help me learn my 
verse,” are the remarks heard from all sides. The 
older girls, with Testaments and concordances, 
select the texts for the younger children, care being 
taken that two do not learn the same verse. Then 
on the second day, as the children are seated pre- 





paratory to going to a meal, they are perhaps asked 
to repeat their verses; and those who have none 
have a text given them. So, when the time comes 
for recitation, all are ready. When Peter was the 
subject the quoting began at the youngest who 
could talk, and so went round, the texts increasing 
in length as the turn of the older ones came. 
Deming, our little three year old blonde, who is yet 
in his petticoats, opened the session by saying 
bashfully, “ Fear God,” (a sentence from 1 Peter, 
2:17.) Then Eugene, who, though only four years 
old, has the voice of astentor, quoted, “ And there 
came a voice to him, Rise Peter; kill and eat.” 
(Acts 10: 13.) Little Maud lisped forth, “ Cast- 
ing all your care upon him; for he careth for 
you.” (1 Pet.5: 7.) Cosette, “ And Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” (Matt. 16: 16.) And so on 
up to the older ones, Edith quoting J7/a/¢. 16: 18, 
“ And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church: and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Rose, Acts 2: 38, “Then Peter said unto them, 
Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
The older ones also told in their own language, 
different stories concerning Peter. Mabel told the 
story of the transfiguration; Rose, how Christ 
washed Peter’s feet; Edith, how Peter healed the 
lame man at the Beautiful Gate; Harley, how he 
restored Dorcas to life; Leonora, how he was 
delivered from Herod’s prison, etc., etc. The 
next evening, Peter’s incarceration and deliverance 
from prison were illustrated by two appropriate 
tableaux, greatly to the interest of the children, as 
well as the rest of the family. 


Fragment of an Evening Conversation.—Mr. 
Hamilton: This truth about the Second Coming of 
Christ, concerning which there is such a revival 
of interest among us, is of practical importance 
not only to us but to all the world besides. 
My desire is that we may all come into full sym- 
pathy with Christ and the Primitive Church on 
this subject. This desire has led me to think 
about the idea that there is ove faith, The same 
faith of Christ has been begotten in us through 
him, and it is one faith extending from him to 
us. To me this view gives new significance to 
Christ’s words, “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall re- 
move ; and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
True faith is seed planted in the heart, and God 
works in that seed. The faith in the men and 
women of the Community is our greatest treasure. 
If we have this seed of faith in our hearts, it will 
surely bear fruit. There has been a flood of infi- 
delity over the world for a long time, and it has 
evidently been the design of the devil to swallow 
up true, simple faith; but God has resisted 
him, and the work of such men as Voltaire 
and Tom Paine; now it seems to me the tide is 
turning, and I expect to see a flood-tide of faith in 
God and the word of Christ sweep over the world, 
and wash away the infidelity that has so long con- 
trolled literature and even religion. 


WALLINGFORD. 

—Work in the job office is as lively as ever. 

—We are reiding evenings, “Forty Years 
Among the Bulls and Bears of Wall Street.” 

—The general heulth of the family at present is 
a cause of thankfulness. All are well, and quite 
remarkably free from colds, etc. [We can say the 
same for O. C. Colds are very scarce, a cough is 
seldom heard, and not more than three or four are 
obliged to be away from our evening meetings on 
account of their health —O. C. Fournalist.] 


“f—The children have madeasnow woman. She 





stands out on the lawn facing the house. She 
wears a row of black buttons (lumps of coal) up the 
front of her dress ; has her hair @ /a mode, a huge 
waterfall behind, and her front hair in long ringlets, 
(shavings.) She has very prominent black eyes, 
and, a strange phenomenon, her nose and mouth 
are precisely the same color. After the children 
finished her a boy came up to the house for some- 
thing, and seemed fairly bewildered. He stared at 
her till he was way down the road, which greatly de- 
lighted our boys. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON EUROPE. 








BY THEO. L. PITT. 


Slee truly understand the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope that is now going on, it is necessary to 
take into the account the influence which the ex- 
ample and spirit of this country have had upon the 
world for the last hundred years. 


The American Revolution was the beginning of 
a general overturn of the human governments of 
the world, that is still in progress. Its first reéc- 
tion on Europe produced the French Revolution of 
1789, which destroyed the feudal spirit and insti- 
tutions. 


Again, in 1848 the same influence produced a 
general political overturn from Paris to Rome and 
from Prussia to Hungary, familiarizing the people 
with republican theories and duties, and resulting 
in a great gain in the direction of constitutional 
government. 


Again, since the late great struggle in this coun- 
try, and the successful deliverance of the nation 
from the European barbarism of slavery, the in- 
fluence of American institutions upon Europe has 
been greater than ever before. The struggles of 
Prussia, first with Austria and then with France, 
resulting in the consummation of German unity 
under a constitutional government; the unifica- 
tion of Italy; the overthrow of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty in Spain and the end of Spanish slavery ; 
and finally the overthrow of the Papal temporal 
power and French military domination—are all . 
due to the inspiring influence of the spirit of free- 
dom and true human order, and development, that 
is working, first of all, in America. 

So, too, the final emancipation of the Jews, 
throughout the world, from the degradation to 
which Latinism had subjected them, is due to the 
same American influence and example. America 
first gave them their full civil rights. Then after 
the first French Revolution they received them in 
France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, part of Ger- 
many, Canada and Jamaica. In a large part of 
Germany and Switzerland, however, prejudice and 
persecution and invidious laws still lingered till 
the Revolution of 1848, after which they obtained 
civil rights throughout the remainder of Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, and finally in Norway 
and England. Since the recent revolution in Spain 
they have received them in that country. Only as 
the spirit of constitutional and popular govern- 
ment advanced from this country to these other 
countries, has this beneficent result been brought 
about. 


These are only some of the more obvious ways 
in which Europe and the world are profiting from 
the American movement and work. Ina thousand 
other ways the beneficent leadership of America 
in the world’s progress might be demonstrated. 
It is said that Mr. Seward meditates writing a book 
which he describes as a “ History of the Obliga- 
tions of the World to America ;” and for which in 
part, his recent travels in Mexico and on the Pa- 
cific Coast were undertaken. There surely is 
no lack of facts for such a work, and we hope 
the venerable statesman will live to complete it. 
But in truth such a history is now writing in living 
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memorials, in all lands where men are rising and 
assuming their God-given rights and true civiliza- 
tion. The record, whether it is ever transferred 
into a book or not, is imperishable. 


RIDICULE OF MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Epiror:—Perhaps I am a little old-fash- 
ioned, but I confess I am shocked at the way in 
which marriage is held up to ridicule and contempt 
in the conservative newspapers. In every column 
of jokes or anecdotes about half are palpable hits 
at marriage. The then-pecked husband, the silly, 
jealous wife, the inevitable “ mother-in-law,” are 
the most piquant subjects for newspaper wit. 
Marriage is sneered at as a trap, a noose, or a 
halter, and the unfortunates caught in it are only 
too happy when divorce or death makes them free 
again. Here are specimens of their standard 
jokes : 

A Catholic gentleman, who was on the point of being married, ob- 
tained from his confessor his certificate of confession. Having read 


it, he observed that the priest had omitted the usual penance. “‘ Did 
you not tell me,”’ said the confessor, ‘‘that you were to be married?”’ 

A young gentleman from the ‘‘rooral districts,”” who advertised for 
a wife, received answers from eighteen husbands, informing him that 
he could have theirs. 

Reporters are often unconsciously satirical. A morning paper says 
in an obituary: ‘‘Mr. was an estimable citizen. He lived 
uprightly; he died with perfect resignation—he had been recently 
married. 

Courtship is bliss, but matrimony is blister. 

The first month of marriage is all joy—the next all jaw-y. 





This kind of wit circulates not only through low, 
scurrilous papers, but is the spice of journals that 
talk loudest of marriage as a sacred, heaven-born 
institution, that have an awful frown for Mormons 
and Communists, and style themselves the guardi- 
ans of public virtue and sound morality. I say again, 
it shocks me to see journals ridicule and sneer at 
what they pretend to consider sacred. I am a 
Communist, and earnestly believe with Paul in a 
better way than marriage ; but if I knew no better 
way, and was as these papers pretend to be, a sincere 
believer in marriage, then wo to him who should 
make it a theme for his unseemly jests. He should 
be classed in my estimation with those who scoff 
at the Bible and religion. The truth is, marriage 
is suffering terrible depreciation on all sides, but it 
gets its hardest blows from its professed friends. 
“The world’s dread laugh” is one of the most 
potent agents of destruction. Is it not then high 
time to inquire, If marriage is a cheat and a hum- 
bug, as most persons seems to think, what shall we 
have to take its place ? CONSERVATIVE. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 





BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 


Iv. 

N the midst of the hurry and confusion incident 

to the early days of the O. C., the women 
quietly achieved a great reform. During the sum- 
mer some new ideas had been broached on the 
subject of woman’s dress ; Mr. Noyes in his Bible 
Argument, then in manuscript, had made the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘The present dress of women, 
besides being peculiarly inappropriate to the sex, 
is immodest. Woman’s dress is a standing lie. It 
proclaims that she is not a two-legged animal, but 
something like a churn standing on castors! 
When the distinction of the sexes is reduced to the 
bounds of nature and decency, by the removal of 
the shame partition, and woman becomes, - what 
she ought to be, a_female-man (like the Son in the 
Godhead), a dress will be adopted, that will be at 
the same time the most simple and the most beau- 
tiful, and it will be the same, or nearly the same, 
for both sexes. The dress of children—frock and 
pantaloons—is in good taste. This, or something 
like it, will be the uniform of vital society.” This 
suggestion was taken seriously by some of the 
more thoughtful women, who resolved to use their 
influence in favor of simplicity in dress. Not long 





after, three women might have been seen in the 
garret of the Log House (then one of the tempo- 
rary dwellings of the O. C.) contemplating their 
wardrobe with eager, earnest countenances. They 
were Mrs. M. E. Cragin, Mrs. H. A. Noyes, and 
Mrs. H. H. Skinner; and they had met in this 
secluded place to devise a fashion adapted to the 
every-day life of a Community—a dress, at once 
simple, modest and attractive. After various ex- 
periments and many “contrivings,” they finally 
made short dresses of their long ones, and of the 
part cut off made pantalets to correspond. They 
tried them on, and were almost frightened at them- 
selves. Had they courage to wear them ? This inno- 
vation upon worldly fashions was entirely original 
with them (Bloomerism had not been heard of 
then), and in adopting it they might be considered 
bold and unfeminine. But conscious of a right 
motive, they resolved to don the new suit and 
take the consequences. Their first appearance took 
the family by surprise, and, as they had apprehend- 
ed, produced a sensation. To some they looked 
exceedingly comical; a number of the women 
were very much shocked; others declared the 
new costume ridiculous and absurd; and a few 
were greatly distressed. But the voice of the 
majority commended their trim appearance, and 
after the first surprise most of the family were 
delighted with the change. The advantages to be 
derived from its adoption were very apparent to the 
more candid, and it was not many weeks before 
the fashion became universal. This was in June, 
1848. After more than twenty years’ trial, the short 
dress and pantalets are still worn by the women of 
the O. C., and, it is needless to say, greatly pre- 
ferred to any other costume now in vogue. 

Nearly a year after the dress reform was started 
another innovation was made. As a matter of 
taste, it was discovered that short dresses and 
long hair looked incongruous. Then the usual 
practice of letting the hair grow indefinitely, often 
taking an hour to comb and arrange it properly, 
is incompatible with true simplicity in dress. 
Several of the women declared it was becom- 
ing distasteful and burdensome. The idea of 
wearing the hair short often occurred, but Paul’s 
theory of the natural propriety of long hair for wo- 
men’seemed to standin the way. Butafter a careful 
examination of the subject, it was found that Paul’s 
language expressly points out the object for which 
women should wear long hair; and that was not 
for ornament, but “for a covering.” The popu- 
lar fashion of combing and.coiling the hair up- 
ward on the top of the head made it anything but 
a covering. The simple style of little girls,.with 
short hair, falling round the neck, answered to 
Paul’s advice a great deal better. The argument 
was conclusive. Some of the braver women set 
the example of cutting their “shining locks ;” and 
in a short time a wonderful change had taken place. 
Short hair altered the looks of the women still 
more than the short dress. These reforms not only 
had the effect to make the women appear younger, 
but proved very beneficial to their health. I doubt 
if there are any among us who could be per- 
suaded to go back to the old style of long hair, 
especially in these days of chignon and folly. 
For the reason that the short dress and short hair 
make a woman appear youthful, visitors often mis- 
take our middle-aged women for girls, and our 
young women for children. 


THE ONEIDA CIRCULAR 


makes its appearance on our table, clothed in 
beauty and rich in thought. We hail it with de- 
light as a welcome visitor to our sanctum. It is 
printed on fine tinted paper. We consider the 
CIRCULAR one of the best and handsomest speci- 
mens of newspaper typography we have ever 
seen. It will be furnished free to those who de- 
sire it, that cannot pay $2.00 a year. The Cir- 





CULAR discourses on those high and sublime sub- 
jects, affecting the moral and spiritual government 
of man.—British American Good Templar. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The invasion of France by Germany has contrib- 
uted a great deal toward developing the inventive 
talents of the French in the direction of new en- 
gines of destruction. In the last sortie from Paris 
Gen. Ducrot brought into action an armor-plated, 
locomotive mitrailleur of great power. This novel 
engine weighed but six tons, and was capable of 
doing immense execution. Under the spur of de- 
feat the French have produced the Marekderberg 
mitrailleur firing 250 balls a minute, and the Mon- 
tigny firing 480, as well as the Durant steam mi- 
trailleur, which discharges no less than 4,500 balls 
per minute, and the Francheuse, or “mower,” 
which is said to operate without noise, smoke or 
fire, to have a range of from 500 to 600 yards, and 
to cost only 35 francs with all the necessary appa- 
ratus for firing 300,000 projectiles. 





A steam-engine for common roads, invented in 
Edinburg, Scotland, has received a good deal of 
notice from the press on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Soft rubber ties are used on it, and with excellent 
effect, as they obviate all necessity for the use of 
springs between the axles and the parts which they 
support, and give great tractile power. Among 
the performances of this engine, it drew a large 
wagon, weighing with its load of flour ten tons, up 
a steep lane full of holes and ruts, and rising with 
a gradient of one in twenty. It ran with ease and 
security over fields where there were no roads, 
even where the surface was quite rough. In Chi- 
cago a steam wagon has been invented which can 
be driven rapidly over Nicholson pavements, or on 
the prairies when they are dry and hard.—Mew 
York World. 





Late deep-sea explorations and soundings have 
completely dispelled the popular notions in regard 
to the density of sea water at great depths, and 
the effects of the supposed enormous pressure at 
the bottom of the sea. The weight of a column 
of sea-water one inch square is a ton for every 800 
fathoms of its hight, and consequently the pres- 
sure upon the bottom at 2,435 fathoms’ depth is 
rather over three tons per square inch. This, how- 
ever, has but very little effect upon the density of the 
water, for the compressibility of water is so slight 
that even the pressure just mentioned would not 
reduce it by one-fortieth of its volume, or produce 
an increase of its density equaling the difference 
between salt and fresh water. The popular notion 
therefore that a mass of iron or lead thrown into 


‘ the sea would encounter so rapid an increase of den- 


sity of the water through which it sinks, that the 
deeper strata of the liquid would equal or even ex- 
ceed the metal in density, and would thus hold it 
in Suspension or even buoy it up, is altogether un- 
founded. Not less unfounded are the statements 
as to the effects which such pressure must exert 
upon any substances whether mineral or organic 
that may be exposed to it. Thus it has been as- 
serted in an “Advanced Text-Book of Geology,” 
that “at great depths, sind, mud and all loose dé- 
bris, will be compressed and consolidated ;” it is 
now ascertained beyond all dou)t, that sand and 
mud retain their ordinary condition at a depth of 
three miles, under a pressure of more than three 
tons on the squire inch, which fact is perfectly ac- 
cordant with the law of fluid pressure. The same 


principle will apply to the case of animals whose 
bodies are composed of solids and liquids alone ; 
such animals being able to “live and move and 
have their being” under this enormous fressure, 
in virtue of its uniformity of distritution.* The 
case is quite different in regard to substances con- 
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taining air, for this under great pressure will be 
either forced out or be reduced to extremely small 
proportional dimensions, its place being taken by 
liquid. F 


THE “FOOLISH GRANDFATHER.” 





{1 have found, in a History of Waterbury, Conn., the following 
biography of a man who was mentioned in my controversy with 
Dixon, (see my reply to D., in the Circutar, Vol. 7, p. 294). The 
subject of this sketch was the “‘foolish grandfather’ (so called by 
Dixon) of Harriet A. Holton, who became the mother of the O. C. 
His mother, it will be seen, was the sister of Dr. Hopkins, the 
famous theologian of the last century, who studied theology with 
President Edwards, and whose uncle married President Edwards’ 
sister. This is the only trace of relationship that I can find between 
the O. C. and the great original Revivalist. Je H. N.J 

MARK RICHARDS. 

Was the youngest and fifth son of Abijah 
Richards, and was born July 15th, 1760, in a 
house which stood on the west side of Cook-St., 
near where Noah Bronson now lives. He was the 
great grandson of Obadiah Richards, one of the 
first planters of Waterbury. His mother was 
Huldah Hopkins, the eldest daughter of Timothy 
Hopkins, and sister of Samuel, Daniel and Mark 
Hopkins. She possessed the strength of mind 
which belonged to her family, and attended per- 
sonally to the proper training of her son, who was 
not quite thirteen years of age when his father 
died. 

When the Revolution broke out in 1775, Rich- 
ards was too young to enter the army; but he 
caught the spirit of the times. When he became 
sixteen, an age which entitled him to shoulder a 
musket, he determined to join the army. That 
his design might not be defeated by the inter- 
ference of friends, he left his bed in the night, 
passed out of the window, and repaired to the 
camp of Gen. Wooster and enlisted. In the morn- 
ing the family was, of course, much alarmed. At 
last, information was received where the truant 
boy could be found, and his eldest brother, Street, 
was sent to bring him back, without fail. On 
application to Gen. Wooster, and after a statement 
had been made of the circumstances of the case, 
permission was obtained for the young recruit to 
return. He declined doing so, however, most per- 
emptorily ; and declared that, as he had made an 
engagement with his country, he would fulfill it, 
and see the game played out. As he was of a de- 
termined and persevering disposition, importunity 
was seen to be useless, and the disappointed broth- 
er returned reluctantly to his sorrowing friends. 
The soldier boy remained with the army through 
the war; was with the suffering troops at Valley 
Forge, in the winter of 1777-8; was present in 
many hattles, and died a pensioner. 

After the war, Mr. Richards went to Boston and 
became the partner of his brother Giles, a man of 
enterprise and mechanical skill, who carried on the 
business of making wool and cotton cards by hand. 
The Messrs. Cutters and William and Amos 
Whittemore, the last the inventor of the famous 
card-making machine, were also partners. The 
business was prosperous. 

In 1796, on account of his wife’s health, Mr. 
Richards removed from Boston and settled in 
Westminster, Windham Co., Vermont, where he 
became a tradesman. He was soon chosen to 
represent the town in the Legislature of the State, 
and was eight years a member of that body, be- 
tween 1810 and 1834 inclusive. In 1806, 1807, 
1808 and 1809 he was High Sheriff of the County ; 
in 1812 and 1824, one of the electors of President 
and Vice-President of the United States; in 1813 
and 1815, a member of the State Council. He 
served four years as a representative in Congress, 
being elected in 1816 and reélected in 1818. In 
1830, he was chosen Lieutenant Governor of the 
State. 

Mr. Richards was distinguished for good sense, 
great industry, method in business, and punctualit 
in all his engagements. Till the close of his life 
in 1844, he retained the high respect and entire 
confidence of his friends and fellow citizens. Soon 
after he went to Boston, he married Ann Dorr, 
widow of Joseph Dorr of Boston and daughter 
of Joseph Ruggles of Roxbury, Mass., a woman 
of good family, by whom he had several children. 
Two only, daughters, survived him, one of whom 
married the Hon. Wm. C. Bradley, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress from Vermont, and the other 
Hon. Samuel W. Porter of Springfield, Vermont. 


[tis related of Horace Greeley in a late number of the /ndefen- 
dent, that while in the act of adorning the register of the best hotel 
n Lawrence, Kans., with a specimen’ of his elegant chirography, a 





bed-bug with a remarkably knowing look ran past his hand. The 
philosopher observed it calmly for a moment, and then turning to the 
astonished landlord who had invited him to honor the register with 
his autograph, laimed—‘* Well, I have been bitten by St. Jo. 
flees, bled by Kansas City spiders, dined off by Washington moske- 
toes, and interviewed by New York grey-backs; but I never was in 
a place before where the bed-bugs looked over the hotel register to 
find out where my room was.”’ 





THE MARVELS OF MONTANA. 





[Under this heading we find in the V. ¥. Tribune a report of a 
lecture delivered in the Cooper Institute of New York city by Hon. 
N. P. Langford. With a party of nineteen Mr. Langford last year 
explored the country around the head-waters of the Missouri and 
Yellowstone rivers—a section of country inhabited by hostile Indians 
—portions of which had never previously been visited by white men. ] 


The ascent of the Belt Range, said Mr. 
Langford, begun from Fort Ellis, was irregular and 
tedious, leading through narrow defiles, up sharp 
declivities, and over numerous peaks, until the sum- 
mit was attained, the elevation being 3,000 feet. 
From this point an amphitheater of mountains, 
400 miles in circumference, inclosing a valley as 
large as New Hampshire, with all its details of 
pinnacle, peak, dome, rock, and river, is compre- 
hended at aglance. Following the range to the 
right for 40 miles, the eye rests upon the singular 
depression where, formed by the confluent streams 
of Madison, Jefferson, and Gallatin, the Missouri 
begins its meanderings to the gulf. At the left 
are the glowering peaks of the Yellowstone, their 
summits half enveloped in cloud, or glittering with 
perpetual snow. In front, carpeted with verdure, 
is the magnificent valley of the Gallatin. 


The explorers were much impressed by the 
beauty and grandeur of the valley of the Yellow- 
stone river, and found cafions rivaling those of the 
Colorado. They proceeded directly up the valley, 
encountering many wonders on the way, such as 
immense waterfalls, columns of pillar basalt, like 
the “Giant’s Causeway,” and hot, and cold and 
sulphur springs, until in a few days they reached 
the summit from which they obtained a view of 
Yellowstone Lake, and to visit it left the well-de- 
fined Indian trail and passed through a region 
never before traversed by civilized men. 


The Yellowstone Lake was reached, 12 miles be- 
yond the mud volcano, and many days were spent 
in exploring the country in its vicinity. The lake 
was ascertained to be 8,330 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is an expansion of the river, and is 
about 25 miles long by 15 wide. It abounds in 
speckled trout of the finest quality, and vast flocks 
of geese, ducks, swans, and pelicans resort to it. 
It is surrounded by stupendous mountain ranges, 
which are approached on all sides by undulating 
plains and grassy foot-hills. Forests of pine touch 
its banks at intervals, and its beautiful margin pre- 
sents every variety of sand and pebbly beach, glit- 
tering with crystals, cornelian, and chalcedony. 
Indians rarely approach it on account of the super- 
stition inspired by the volcanic forces of the vi- 
cinity. The journey around it was attended with 
difficulty and distress. The desire for home had 
taken place of all their interest in the explorations. 
In the words of the lecturer: We had, within a 
distance ot 50 miles, seen the greatest wonders of 
the continent. We were convinced that there was 
not on the globe another region where, within the 
same limits, nature had crowded so much of gran- 
deur and majesty with so much of novelty and 
strangeness. Judge, then, of our astonishment, on 
entering the basin of the Madison, at seeing just 
before us an immense body of sparkling water pro- 
jected suddenly and with terrific force into the air to 
the hight of 125 feet. We had found a real geyser. 
In the valley before us were 1,000 hot springs of 
various sizes, and 500 craters throwing out vapor. 
The geysers were seen in action in every direction, 
projecting water to various hights. The one first 
referred to was throwing from an irregular crevice, 
about seven by three feet, a column of water of 
corresponding dimensions to a hight of 125 feet. 
Various names were given to the geysers. One 
was called the “ Fan,” as it threw up toa hight of 60 ft. 
two radiating sheets of water, resembling a feather 
fan. Forty feet from this geyser is a vent, con- 
nected with it and two feet in diameter, which 
during the eruption expels with loud reports 
dense masses of vapor. One of the party crawled 
into “ The Grotto” from curiosity, not supposing 
it to be a live geyser, and as he emerged, he was 
followed by an eruption of boiling water, which, if 
it had overtaken him, would have cooked him. “ The 
Giant” is a rugged deposit, presenting in form a 
miniature sand of the Coliseum. It has an open- 
ing six feet in diameter. A remarkable peculiarity 





of this geyser is the duration of its discharges, 
which continued for three hours, in a steady stream 
five feet in diameter, and one hundred and torty-five 
feet high. Opposite our camp was a symmetrical 
cone, like a bee-hive, about five feet in diameter 
at the base, and with an orifice at the top, of 
24 by 36 inches. We had not suspected it to be 
a geyser, till one morning there suddenly shot up 
from it a column of water which was found, by 
triangulation, to be 219 feet high. “The Giantess” 
throws up a column six inches in diameter to a 
hight of 250 feet. This was the highest of all. 
The rays of the sun falling upon the geysers in ac- 
tion produced an infinite variety of prismatic hues, 
like broken up rainbows. 





RESPONSES. 
Hesperia, Mich. 
The CikcULAR has visited me regularly 
for four years. I cannot say how much I thank 
you for your plain, truthful, heart-searching words, 
or how much I shall miss you if your visits should 
cease. I love the Savior; and his grace assisting 
me, | will forever yield myself Wholly and entirely 
to his guidance in all things. Under him I will 
conquer sin, live for him, and eventually triumph 
over death. Many of the Home-Talks have been 
inspired for our special benefit. 
God bless and give prosperity to the Community, 
keeping it humble, prayerful and Christ-like. 
- H. K. 
lowa City, Iowa. 
Please continue sending me the Cir- 
CULAR. It has been the instrument of untold 
blessings to me. Slowly, but surely, its lessons 
have entered my heart, and I have learned to trust 
and to love Jesus ; and that love has conquered self- 
ishness. I can truly say, ‘“ The Lord is my shep- 
herd; I shall not want.” I can trust him for every 
thing. I have no disappointments and anxieties, 
for in everything I recognize the hand of a Fa- 
ther who knows just what | need, and who has prom- 
ised that “all things shall work together for good 
to them that love him.” O, what peace and joy 
this trust can give! I would not give one mont 
of my present peace for years of my former life 
of anxiety and unrest. I now feel strong in the 
Lord. I can work for him, caring little for the 
consequences to myself, knowing that I am in his 
keeping. In working this change in me _ the 
CiRcULAR has been one of the means, among 
many, that God has used.. I thank you together 
with God for its many words of comfort, of cheer, ° 
and of instruction. It has been a blessing to me, 
and to my family. It has rendered home more 
sweet. It has directly or indirectly shed its beams 
of love in all our hearts. May God bless it and 
cause it to be a messenger of peace and joy to oth- 
er hearts as it has been to ours. B. F. O. 











Brush’s Mills, N. Y. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: 

For several years you have been a most wel- 
come visitor to an invalid, who, for lack of this 
world’s goods has never been able to make you 
any other return than his hearty thanks for your 
weekly visits. You have always brought a mes- 
sage of good cheer, of calm faith and sunny hope, 
of spiritual health and strength—free from every- 
thing morbid and unwholesome—the lurking taint 
in most of the papers and magazines of our day. 
You always breathe the spirit of trust in God, and 
in the actual power of the Divine Goodness, for- 
ever operating in the lives of those who love and 
seek the pure and perfect truth, the highest love. 
If you will freely continue your weekly visits you 
will still be most heartily welcomed by one of those 
who must often repeat to themselves, “They also 
serve who can but stand and wait.” You speak 
many things to him which suggest pleasant and 
cheerful thoughts, and he often feels inclined to give 
some utterance to his own share of this pleasant in- 
tercourse. But now he is only able to say that he 
hopes you will not drop him from your list of 
friends, nor cease to visit him as in years past. 
God bless and speed you, dear CIRCULAR, in your 
honest, persistent, hearty labors for the benefit of 
suffering humanity. 

Your “two pictures,” in a recent number, must 
excite serious and earnest thought in every candid 
mind. They are not overdrawn, nor too highly 
colored. Everywhere in the world at large, self- 
ishness is “regarded as indispensable,” despite the 
plainest teachings of Christ. It does enter into all 
social relations, striking deep root into the family 
circle; and even young children, naturally con- 
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fiding and generous, must be checked and thwart- 
ed in their noblest. impulses. Even ¢hey must 
be painfully taught the cruel lessons of jealousy 
and suspicion, and learn self-seeking under the guise 
of worldly prudence. 

Yours ever and heartily, in the blessed prayer, 
On earth as it is in heaven.” H. J. H. 


The second childhood of old age is sometimes 
attended by strange renewings of the exhausted 
frame. One of the most common events of this 
kind is the appearance of a new or third set of 
teeth. It is rare epough, however, to deserve rec- 
ord in a case occurring in our neighborhood. Mr. 
Frank Crain, a native of Vermont, now in his 
eightieth year, has cut four new teeth in the last 
two years, and others are coming. He is in good 
health, although the process of teething was quite 
painful last winter. The teeth are small and soon 
become loose. 


IDEAS INTRODUCED BY CHRISTIANITY. 





“Humanity” is a word which you look for in vain 
in Plato and Aristotle ; the idea of mankind as one 
family, as the children of one God, is an idea of 
Christian growth; and the science of mankind, and 
of the languages of mankind, is a science which 
without Christianity, would never have sprung into 
life. When people had been taught to look upon 
all men as brethren, then, and then only, did the va- 
riety of human species present itself as a problem 
that called for solution in the eyes of thoughtful 
observers, and | therefore date the real beginning 
of the science of language from the first day of Pen- 
tecost. After that day of cloven tongues a new 
light is spreading over the world, and objects rise 
into view which had been hidden from the eyes of 
the nations of antiquity. Old words assume a new 
meaning, old problems a new interest, old sciences 
a new purpose. The common origin of mankind, 
the differences of race and languages, the suscepti- 
bility of all nations of the highest mental culture, 
these become, in the new world in which we live, 
problems of scientific, because of more than scientific 
interest. It is no valid objection that so many cen- 
turies should have elapsed before the spirit of 
Christianity infused into every branch of sientific 
inquiry produced visible results. We see in the 
oaken fleet which rides the ocean the small acorn 
which was buried in the ground hundred of years 
ago, and we recognize in the philosophy of Albertus 
Magnus, though nearly 1,200 years after the death 
of Christ, in the aspiration of Kepler, and in the 
researches of the greatest philosophers of our own 
age, the sound of that key-note of thought which 
had been struck for the first time by the apostle of 
the Gentiles: “For the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead .”—Max Miiller. 


THE NEWS. 





THE public debt of the United States has been 
reduced during the last year $116,679,159. The 
total debt on the first of January, 1871, was 
$2,332,067,794. 

THE lower house of the Kansas legislature in 
organizing elected Miss Carrie Swain enrolling 
clerk, Miss C. M. Crouse engrossing clerk, with 
Mrs. R. Flower as assistant. 

A JOINT resolution to appoint Gen. Sherman a 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution has passed 
both Houses of Congress. 

GEORGE TICKNOR, the distinguished scholar 
and author, died at his residence in Boston Thurs- 
day, Jan. 26, in the eightieth year of his age. For 
fifteen years he held a professorship of the French 
and Spanish Languages, Literature and Belle Let- 
tres in Harvard College. His literary labors in- 
clude a “ History of Spanish Literature,” the great 
work of his life, and a biography of his friend 
Prescott, the historian. His residence, we are 


told, was the center of centers in literary Boston. 
DuRING the first nine months of 1870 there were 

exported from the United States over 100,000,000 

gallons of petroleum, against 80,000,000 for the 





corresponding time of the previous year. For the 
eleven months ending May 31st, 1870, the aggre- 
gate value of the petroleum exports reached 
$28,628,466, being greater than the flour exports 
and but little less than the wheat. Belgium is our 
largest customer, having taken this year 8,632,855 
gallons. 


SENATOR NYE of Nevada, Senator Pratt of In- 
diana, and the recently elected Senator Hitchcock 
of Nebraska, are all natives of Madison County, 
N. Y. 


AN unexpected disagreement has arisen between 
the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington in regard to the Bill repealing the 
Income Tax. On receipt of the Bill from the 
Senate the House voted by a large majority to re- 
turn it, on the ground that as it was a revenue 
measure it constitutionally should originate in the 
House. The Senate voted to non-concur, and has 
appointed a Committee of conference. 


A REBELLION has broken out among the Tartars 
in China. 

THE Italian Senate has voted by a large majority 
to transfer the Capital of Italy from Florence to 
Rome on the 3oth of June. 

THE new king of Spain seems to be entering 
into peaceful possession of his kingdom. He lately 
held a grand review in Madrid, at which 40,000 men 
took the oath of fidelity to him. 


THE report of an event anticipated by the whole 
civilized world was flashed across the ocean on 
Sunday, Jan. 29th—‘ Paris has surrendered.” 
Emperor William sent the following dispatch to 
the Empress Augusta: 

VERSAILLES, 2 P. M., SUNDAY.—Last night an 
armistice for three weeks was signed. The Regu- 
lars and Mobiles are to remain in Paris as pris- 
oners of war. The National guard will under- 
take the maintenance of order. We occupy all 
the forts. Paris remains invested, but will be al- 
lowed to revictual as soon as arms are surrendered. 

The National Assembly is to be summoned to 
meet at Bordeaux ina fortnight. All the armies 
in the field will retain their respective positions, 
po ground between the opposing lines to be neu- 
tral. : 

This is the reward of patriotism, heroism and 
— sacrifices. Thank God for this fresh mercy. 
ay peace soon follow. WILHELM. 

A special telegram to the London Times from 
Berlin, dated Feb. 1st., says the conditions of peace 
prescribed by Bismarck to Favre embrace the ces- 
sion of Alsace and Lorraine, with Belfort and 
Metz, the payment of ten milliards francs as indem- 
nity for the expenses of the war, the cession of 
the colony of Pondicherry, and the transfer to 
the German navy of twenty first-class frigates. 
Favre will refer these terms to the National As- 
sembly to meet at Bordeaux. 


Gambetta has issued a proclamation to the 
French people not at all peaceful in its tone. He 
advises France to make the armistice a period for 
instructing young troops, and to continue with 
unrelaxed vigor the organization for defense. 

Advices from London to Feb. Ist state that a re- 
actionary feeling against the government and for 
the empire is becoming very strong. It is said 
that ten millions of people would vote for the res- 
toration of the empire at once Mobiles ar- 
riving at Bordeaux shout, “ Vive ? Empereur.” 

THERE are indications of a warlike movement 
on the part of Austria. Baron Von Beust, ina 
speech to the Austro-Hungarian delegation at 
Pesth, Jan. 31st, advocated an increase of the 
armaments of the empire, both military and naval. 
He distinctly repudiated the idea that the govern- 
ment was actuated by any policy of revenge for the 
past, but said that the danger of warlike complica- 
tion involving Austria was not a phantom peril. 
Foreign powers must learn that Austria is ready 
for defense. 





We find this movement on the part of Austria 
thus explained: “ Bismarck has informed the Aus- 
trian premier that in order to complete the con- 
Solidation of the German Empire, it will be nec- 
essary to include under its rule the 8,000,000 
Germans now under Austrian dominion. To com- 
pensate for this loss, Austria is advised to extend 
her possessions eastward, and wrest from the feeble 
hands of Turkey the Danubian Principalities.” 


A recently published Fenian pamphlet contains 
the following sentence, which may well surprise 
the students of rhetoric: “The enemies of our 
country are blazing away at our fathers and 
mothers with the fatal quiver of starvation !” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To G. F., Cedar Falls, Towa.—It is perhaps safest to purchase 
a “money order,”’ but with very rare exceptions money inclosed 
to the address of the CrrcuLar has reached us. 

To E. V. V., Lawrenceburg, Ind.—You will find in the last 
column of the CircuLar the information you solicit respecting the 
writings of J. H. Noyes. The BEREAN, a compendium of his reli- 
gious doctrines, is now out of print. We do not wish to undertake 
the translation and publication of the work you mention. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate priees. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMuniIrty, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey' Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. Tosubscribers of the Cir- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3. 50. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the CrrcuLar office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the Circutar, Vol VII, especially de- 
voted to the explanation of Community principles and customs, 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 

Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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